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ADDRESS. 

Not in a spirit of boasting, but with an honest pride in 
the achievements of the Pennsylvania Hospital during the 
century and a half of its existence, coupled with profound 
thanksgiving to Him who is the author of all good, have its 
Managers deemed its foundation worthy of commemoration 
at this time. 

We are accustomed to deplore the newness of America 
and of all its institutions. The very essence of measurement 
is proportion. Compared with the older civilization of 
Europe and Asia, and measured only in time, we must 
admit that we have a brief history and no ancient institu- 
tions; but measured by accomplishment, and the rate of 
progress which was necessary to effect it, we may at least 
claim honorable mention. 

Our purpose to-day, in the very brief review which the 
time at our command makes possible, is not to claim aught 
for ourselves, but to discover the wisdom and benevolence 
which possessed the noble band of Philadelphia's citizens who 
founded this hospital, to recognize the genius displayed by 
them in its establishment and conduct, to honor their mem- 
ories, and to draw such lessons as we may for the g:uidance 
of ourselves and those who come after us. Happily the 
task is made comparatively easy by the accuracy and care- 
fulness practiced by every generation of the administrators 
of this noble charity, and by the conservatism shown in 
every step of progress. Nothing has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and in many particulars the ways of to-day are in 
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strict accord with those of every period o£ the hospital's 
history. 

It is impossible to say with accuracy what was the popula- 
tion of either the province of Pennsylvania or the city of 
Philadelphia at the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Quality rather than quantity marked the age. Competent 
authority has placed it at approximately two hundred 
thousand in the province, and hventy-five thousand in the 
city. Neither can we describe with accuracy the limits of 
the built portion of the city. Suffice it to know that the 
several parcels of ground successively considered as possibly 
available for hospital use, including the one finally adopted, 
and on which we are met to-day, were well beyond such 
limits, and the improbability, as was then thought, of their 
being surrounded at any early day, by city improvements, 
was one important element of such availability. 

The Act of the Provincial Assembly "to encourage the 
establishment of an Hospital for the Relief of the Sick Poor 
of this Province, and for the Reception and Cure of Luna- 
ticks" was approved by the Governor the eleventh day of 
May, 1751. By this Act a corporation was created by the 
name of "The Contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital." 
We are met on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
its approval. 

What was remarkable in the foundation of a hospital in 
Philadelphia in 1751 ? Less than three score years and ten. 
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the allotted years of a man's life, had passed since Penn 
had landed on the banks of the Delaware, and had met the 
Indians in friendly conference under the elm at Shacka- 
maxon. Whatever there was of man's work in Philadelphia 
had been mostly wrought within that short period. George 
II. reigned over Great Britain and its colonies. Pennsyl- 
vania was still a province, controlled largely by its proprie- 
taries, Thomas and Richard Penn, residing in England. 
Twenty-five years were yet to pass before the representatives 
of the thirteen American colonies were to declare their inde- 
pendence of the mother country, and thirteen more before 
the Constitution of the United States of America should be 
adopted and George Washington be inaugurated its first 
President. Is it not something worthy of note that under 
such conditions an organized social movement should have 
demanded (and successfully) that systematic provision be 
made for the establishment of a public hospital, in which 
not only the sick and injured, but still more the "distempered 
in mind," should be treated with the view of restoration to 
health? A few hospitals already existed in the principal 
cities of England and Continental Europe. About 1708 
the need of a hospital was discussed in a meeting of the 
Society of Friends in this city, in conjunction with the move- 
ment for obtaining a charter for a public school. The latter 
took definite shape, and under the grant of William Penn 
himself a corporation was created under the title of "The 
Overseers of the Public School founded by Charter in the 




homes was largely resorted to, it was mainly for the relief 
and protection of others, seldom for their own good. Thence- 
forth lunacy was to be recognized as a disease, to receive 
medical and hygienic treatment, with a view to the sufferer's 
restoration to health, happiness, and usefulness. This was 
forty years before Tuke in England and Pinel in France, 
almost simultaneously, but independently of each other, led 
movements in their respective countries for the recognition 
of insanity as a disease and for its systematic medical treat- 
ment in hospitals. Is it not worthy of note that the earlier 
movement should have taken shape in one of the colonies, 
where the strenuous life incident to the establishment of 
a new community would be expected to preoccupy the indi- 
vidual and public mind ? May we not accept it as an evidence, 
not only of the virile character of the colonists, but that such 
a life was healthful, suggestive, and promotive of advanced 
civilization? Was not one, at least, of the American col- 
onies already proving its power of self-government, and the 
justice of its claim, to be formally presented in conjunction 
with its sister colonies a quarter of a century later, to inde- 
pendence of transatlantic domination? Has not the century 
and a half of the history of this hospital proven an ever- 
accumulating evidence of the wisdom and benevolence of its 
founders, and do we not sound their praise to-day with deep 
and increasing admiration for their character and their 
achievements? "Honor to whom honor is due." 



Let me call your attention to a few points which indicate 
their wise forethought. 

The charter granted by the Provincial Assembly in 1751 
has never been changed except to widen the hmit of property 
which might be possessed. It is our fundamental law, as it 
was that of our forefathers. What a commentary on much 
of the hasty, improvident, partial, oppressive legislation of 
later times I 

The site selected and acquired for a hospital in 1754 has 
proved so permanently adapted to the use that no thought 
of abandoning it appears ever to have been entertained. It 
is, and is likely ever to be, one of the landmarks of Philadel- 
phia. 

Early in 1755 the plan was adopted of a building 276 feet 
in length, which should face Pine street, and should include 
a centre building three stories in height, with east and west 
wings, and terminal wings extending north and south, two 
stories in height, surmounted by cupolas. The east wing 
was immediately constructed, and was opened for use in 
1756, when the patients were removed to it from a building 
known as Judge Kinsey's Mansion, on the south side of 
Market street, east of, and near to. Sixth street, which had 
been in use as a temporary hospital since February nth, 
1752. In 1796 the western wing was completed and brought 
into use, the whole building, in dimensions, material, and 
architectural outline, being essentially that which the found- 
ers planned in 1755, and which it is our privilege to admire 



and venerate in 190 1. On page 36 of the "History of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital," published in 1895, and a revised 
edition in 1897, will be found "A perspective view of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, with the buildings as intended to be 
erected," in which these are represented as enclosed by a 
post and rail fence. It will enable any who desire to 
make the comparison for themselves of the present structure 
with the original designs. 

Near the south end of the eastern wall of the east wing, 
facing Eighth street, may still be seen the comer-stone, 
which was set in place in 1755 with Masonic honors, and 
which is enclosed by a small area, that it may be visible, on 
which is the following inscription, written by Franklin : 

In the Year of Christ 

MDCCI^V. 

George the Second Happily Reigning 
(for he sought the happiness of his people) 

Philadelphia flourishing 
(for its inhabitants were publick spirited) 

THIS building 

BY THE BOUNTY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

AND OF MANY PRIVATE PERSONS, 

WAS PIOUSLY FOUNDED 

FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SICK AND MISERABLE 

MAY THE God of MERCIES 

BLESS THE UNDERTAKING. 

10 



The building which T have ihus briefly described remained 
until recently the only one on the premises devoted to sick 
and injured patients. In it were the services rendered o£ the 
many inteIHgent, skilful, and devoted physicians and sur- 
geons of successive generations, and of widely extended 
professional reputations, which have not only proved benefi- 
cent to multitudes of suffering poor, but have given to the 
hospital itself a world-wide reputation, which have made its 
records valuable in the medical libraries of all countries, and 
its clinical instruction sought by many generations of stu- 
dents ; and this within the walls planned in 1755, by the very 
founders of this charity. 



Allusion has been made to Franklin's part in procuring a 
charter for the Hospital, awakening public interest in the 
enterprise, and securing from the Assembly financial aid. 
He was also the first secretary {or "clerk," as the office was 
then termed) and second president of the corporation. In 
1757 he was sent to England by the Assembly as their agent, 
and by subsequent appointments continued there until 1775, 
when on returning to this country he was immediately en- 
gaged in the affairs of Congress, and in 1776 was sent to 
France, not returning until 1785. That his interest in the 
Hospital continued is evidenced by a provision contained in 
his will, written in 1788, from which document the fore- 
going facts of his personal history are derived. He be- 
queathed to the Hospital sundry claims, from which he evi- 



detitly hoped considerable might be realized, but which it 
was found impracticable to collect. He died in 1790. 

It is interesting to note that of the nine representatives of 
Pennsylvania who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
two — Benjamin Franklin and John Morton — were some 
time managers of the Hospital, Benjamin Rush served it as 
a physician for twenty-nine years, and three others became 
contributors. These facts indicate the standing of the Hos- 
pital in the esteem of the leading men of the colony, and also 
that these great founders did not propose to limit their work 
to the creation of new forms of government, but could take 
in the larger demands of humanity. 



The successive steps by which the Hospital came to be 
located where we see it are worthy of brief consideration. In 
the original charter an appropriation was made by the As- 
sembly in the following terms : 

"And for the farther Encouragement of this beneficent 
Undertaking, be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
when the said Contributors shall have met and chosen their 
Managers and Treasurer as aforesaid, and shall have raised 
by their Contributions, a capital stock of Two Thousand 
Pounds Value (the yearly Interest or Rent of which is to 
be applied to the accommodating of the sick Poor in the said 
Hospital, free of Charge for Diet, Attendance, Advice and 
Medicines) and shall make the same appear to the Satisfac- 



tion of the Speaker of ihe Assembly for the Time being; that 
ihen it shall and may be Sawful for the said Speaker of ihe 
Assembly, and he is hereby required, to sign an Order or 
Orders on the Provincial Treasurer, or Trustees of the Loan- 
Office, for the Payment of Tzvo Thousand Founds, in two 
yearly Payments, to the Treasurer of the said Hospital, to be 
applied to the Founding, Building and Furnishing of the 
same." 

Note that the appropriation from the public treasury was 
to be applicable to the Hospital building and furniture, while 
the contributions of individuals were to constitute a capital 
stock or permanent fund, the income of which was to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the Hospital, free of charge to 
the sick poor. It also provided that all persons who at the 
beginning or subsequently contributed ten pounds towards 
this endowment should be members of the corporation. 
This was subsequently equated into thirty dollars, currency 
of the United States of America, which contributed at one 
time now entitles the contributor to the privileges of mem- 
bership. So zealous were the citizens to see their hopes 
promptly realized, that on the sixteenth of August, little 
more than three months after the passage of the Act, it was 
made to appear, to the satisfaction of the Assembly, that the 
contributions amounted to upwards of two thousand pounds, 
and an order was obtained for the two thousand pounds that 
had been conditionally granted by the Act. 

Before the first annual settlement of accounts, on the 
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be subjected to as little difficulty as possible." 

The Manag^ers therefore decided, and, as has been proved, 
wisely, to make their own selection of a site, and to acquire 
it by purchase. This was effected in September, 1754, when 
the sum of £ 500 was paid for the lot on the north side of 
Pine street, 396 feet in front from Eighth to Ninth street, 
and extending in depth northward 366 feet. The remainder 
of the block, being 396 feet on Spruce street by 107 feet on 
Eighth and Ninth streets, was the gift of the Proprietaries, 
conveyed by Patent. November 10. 1767 — the area of the 
combined lots being about 4.3 acres. Subsequently by va- 
rious purchases the Hospital acquired considerable addi- 
tional ground on the east, south and west sides of the above, 
mainly for the protection of the air from improper contam- 
ination, and these lots were sold or exchanged from time to 
time, with such restrictions, as to location of stables, reces- 
sion of Pine street fronts, retention of open spaces, etc., as 
were thought necessary for the preservation of the Hospital 
interests. To the wisdom of the Managers in these matters 
we are to-day largely indebted for the better character of 
our surroundings as compared with those near by to the 
east and south of us. These outlying lots, which surrounded 
the block then and now devoted to hospital uses, were esti- 
mated to have cost $8,917.27, and to have realized, in the 
aggregate, $325,000. The last of them was not disposed of 
until 1852, when $120,000 were realized, of which $42,000 
were added to capital account, and $78,000 expended for re- 



pairs to the Pine street hospital, which we may readily be- 
lieve were imperatively needed, not only because of the nat- 
ural wear of over a half century in the portion of the build- 
ing last constructed, and of nearly a century in that of the 
eastern wing, but because domestic architecture and the 
habits of domestic life had been revolutionized during^ that 
time. Anthracite coal had supplanted wood as fuel, gas had 
taken the place of oil and candles for lighting, steam had 
asserted its claim to an important place in the world's econ- 
omy. Renewal and adaptation to new conditions were there- 
fore necessary. At no other time was any large sum ex- 
pended or radical change made in the original building, 
until 1896, one hundred and forty years after a portion of the 
building was first opened to the admission of patients. 



In order to avoid unduly prolonging this paper I must 
pass unnoticed very many interesting facts and incidents 
which are accessible to lovers of our local and national his- 
tory in publications now extant, but not required either to 
portray the character of our founders or to picture to yotir 
minds what the Pennsylvania Hospital is, or under Divine 
guidance and blessing is to be. You have noticed that the 
care and treatment of the insane were prominent in the 
benevolent thought of our founders. For nearly ninety 
years these were housed with the sick and injured, and not 
until the latter were suffering from insufficient accomraoda- 
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tion, and the insane from lack of the larger space, purer air 
and increased personal liberty, which the progress of med- 
ical science and humane ideas dictated, were the de- 
partments separated. Many of Philadelphia's citizens are ig- 
norant — some of you to whom I speak may be— that this 
which we know as the Pine Street Hospital and those large 
establishments in West Philadelphia which we term the 
Departments for Insane Men and Women respectively, are 
alike integral parts of a harmonious whole-— alike the prop- 
erty of the corporation created by Act of the Provincial As- 
sembly in 1751 — governed by the same Board of Managers, 
participants according to their respective needs in the help 
which comes from a liberal endowment made up of many 
contributions of the benevolent people of this and other 
countries, beginning in 1751 and continuing to the present 
moment. 

As early as 1825 a partial separation of the insane and of 
the sexes was effected, by the appropriation of a two-story 
building which had been erected near the northwestern cor- 
ner of this property, with its end on the line of Spruce street, 
to "Female Lunatic Patients to be under the care of female 
Attendants only." This building was known as "the Lodge," 
sometimes as "the Retreat," and continued to be so occupied 
nntil the insane patients were removed from the Pine Street 
Hospital. It was torn down in 1893, to make way for the 
surgical wards, erected at that time, to which allusion will be 
made later. 
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■ During 1829 and 1830 the Managers were much occupied 
tfith consideration of the crowded slate of the Hospital and 
the proper remedy for it, and at the meeting of the Contrib- 
utors held May 2, 1831, the urgency of the case was made 
so plain that it was decided "necessary to the interests of 
this institution and the furtherance of its humane design that 
a separate Asylum be provided for our Insane patients, with 
ample space for their proper seclusion, classiUcation and 
employment," 

Some years were necessary to give efficacy to this decision. 
Means were to be provided, and plans were to be devised 
commensurate with the magnitude of the undertaking. 
With what noble generosity and wisdom these were con- 
ceived and executed the history of the Insane department 
during the past sixty years has borne abundant witness. 

The location of the new Hospital was a matter of prime 
importance. In 1835, the Contributors, in a resolution sub- 
mitted by Horace Binney, Esq., expressed the opinion that 
it "should be removed from the City of Philadelphia to the 
country in its vicinity, provided that the removal can be 
effected upon such a plan as will promote the comfort and 
improve the health of the patients and admit of the superin- 
tendence and control essential to a good administration of 
the institution," 

In August, 1835, a committee of the Managers reported — 
"that an Insane Hospital can be best managed within the 
limits of the City, and but a few minutes' walk of all its 




Managers and Markets for every article of provision, Cloth- 
ing, etc., which it may need, they have no doubt; but as the 
popular opinion appears to be against a longer continuance 
of your insane department in the City, and your Contrib- 
utors appear to be disposed to yield thereto, they confined 
themselves to such a view of the subject. The first question 
then to be decided was within what distance from the City, 
could such an Establishment be well managed; and deter- 
mined that it should not exceed two miles from the limits 
of the City." 

The property soon after selected and purchased was 
"within two miles of the Permanent Bridge," as the struc- 
ture across the Schuylkill at Market street was then known, 
and this was the western boundary of the city as then incor- 
porated. The tract embraced loi acres and was situated 
in Blockley township, between the West Chester and Haver- 
ford roads. It was recommended for healthfulness, by a 
fine gravelly soil and a supply of good and wholesome water. 
It was formerly the property of Paul Busti, a merchant, born 
in Italy, who conducted business successfully in Amsterdam, 
and after removing to Philadelphia, occupied the 
Mansion House, which has provided a commodious residence 
for the Medical Superintendent of the Insane Department 
of the Hospital. The cost of this property was $28,000. 
Two small adjoining tracts were bought, the combined area 
of the whole being somewhat more than 113 acres, bounded 
by Haverford street on the north, Market on the south, 



Forty-5econd on the east, and Forty-ninth on the west, ac- 
cording to the nomenclature of to-day. In return for a con- 
cession from the Hospital of strips each fifty feet in width on 
the eastern and western boundaries of the property, for the 
purpose of providing streets one hundred feet wide, the 
Legislature enacted that no streets should ever be opened 
through the property without the consent of the Hospital 
corporation. The necessity of a sewer on the line of the 
creek crossing the property from north to south has led to 
an agreement with the city of Philadelphia, whereby the 
Hospital was exempted from any share in the cost of the 
sewer, in consideration of a grant by the Hospital of a strip 
eighty feet wide from Haverford to Market street, on the 
line of the sewer, for a street, which has been opened and 
is known as Meadow street. By this conveyance the prop- 
erty is reduced to a fraction over i lo acres, divided near the 
middle into two parts by this street. 

After the acquisition of the ground in 1835 plans were 
speedily matured, and the erection begim of a stone building 
435 feet 6 inches long, composed of a centre building 63 
feet on the eastern front, 67 feet on the western, and 96 feet 
deep. On the east front is a handsome Doric portico with 
four columns, and on the west a portico with four square 
pillars. On each side of this centre building is a wing 142 
feet by 38 feet and an end building or return wing 116 feet 
by 44 feet. An iron staircase is enclosed in each of these 
end buildings. Provision was thus made for 164 patients, 



their attendants, and the necessary medical iiid domestic 
staff. The building was completed, furnished, and ready for 
use on the first day of the year 1841, when, of 103 insane 
patients then in the Pine Street Hospital, 93 were removed to 
the new quarters, and 10 awaited the completion of two de- 
tached one-story buildings, which were designed for noisy 
and unclean insane patients. 



This most important step in the history of the Hospital 
soon justified itself. The facilities for treating the sick and 
injured at Pine street were greatly enlarged. The number 
of insane patients committed to the care of the new estab- 
lishment steadily and rapidly increased. More than all, the 
treatment of the insane was revolutionized. It was a distinct 
step in specialization in medical practice. As early as 1797, 
we find the first recognition of the value of this in the treat- 
ment of insanity, when Drs. Rush and Physick, in addition 
to their usual duties, offered to take under their own care 
every lunatic in the Hospital who was not the particular 
patient of any other physician of the house, for one year, 
"provided it meets with the approbation of the Managers 
and physicians." This approval was given, and the prac- 
tice of treating mental diseases by skilful specialists was 
instituted. With the removal to the hospital specially pro- 
vided and adapted to this practice, large, commodious and 
architecturally attractive, each patient was assigned to a 



room well lighted and ventilated, and the several classes to 
appropriate wards, facilitating oversight by attendants, and 
minimizing the dangers incident to the massing of individ- 
uals afflicted with mania and other phases of mental disease. 
Cells were abandoned. The unclean and turbulent occupied 
rooms above ground, with access to yards enclosed for open- 
air exercise. Forty acres of rolling ground were laid out 
with attractive walks and drives, a small but beautiful piece 
of wood was preserved, summer houses were built, and the 
whole was surrounded by a stone wall about ten feet high. 
A new and healthful life was begun. The proportion of 
cures made a rapid increase. The service of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital for the Insane to humanity became widely rec- 
ognized, and patients flocked to it from distant parts of tlie 
country, as well as from all parts of our own State. 



More important, probably, than all these physical changes 
in effecting the great transformation of the period was the 
appointment of a resident Medical Superintendent. Surely 
the hand of God was in the selection of Dr. Thomas S. Kirk- 
bride for this position. Professional skill, administrative 
ability, and a lovely and influential personality combined to 
give him the power which he wielded so effectually, both in 
the creation of a most admirable hospital and its material 
and personal equipment, and more than all else in quieting 
the turbulent, arousing the despondent, and infusing a new 
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life of hope and cheer into many whose light had gone out. 
I count it one of the privileges of my life to have known this 
saintly man and to have counselled with him as he discharged 
the responsible duties of his position. I delight to contem- 
plate the humility, the gentleness and nobility of this disciple 
of the Lord whom he loved and served. I cannot better por- 
tray his character than in the words carved on the mural 
tablet which adorns the main corridor of the Hospital where 
so many years of his beneficent life were spent : 



In his OFFICIAt DUTrES. FAITHKUL AND HFFICIKNT, 

In his profession, skilful and untirinc;, 

In his benevolence, wise and fah-shhino. 

In his Christian faith, sincere and stkadpast, 

In every relation of life, tender and unselfish. 

HE WAS 

in his practical work in this Institution the 

firm vet most 

gentle and s^tipathetic 

Friend and Healer, 

AND 
BY HIS LIFE-LONG AND SUCCESSFUL LABORS ON BEHALF 

OP THE Insane 

A BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND. 



In honoring such a man, who had so large a part in rear- 
ing the superstructure, we honor also the wise master build- 
ers who in the middle of the eighteenth century laid broad 
the foundations which prepared for his work and in part 
made its success possible. 



The history of the Insane Department since its establish- 
ment in West Philadelphia has been one of constant devel- 
opment. Very few years passed until the building opened to 
patients in 1841 was overcrowded and relief was a necessity. 
By the addition of four wards — two for men and two for 
women — the original capacity had been increased, so that 
the daily average number of patients in 1853 was 229, 
and many worthy applications were declined. The 
more complete separation of the sexes was also found 
desirable. The western end of the property, in use as a farm 
for supplying produce to the hospital, was available for a 
second structure, and in 1853 ^* ^^^ decided to erect another 
large and commodious building, of the same general char- 
acter as the first, and to be devoted to male patients. Its 
cost was estimated at $250,000, and it was resolved to begin 
the building when $150,000 were subscribed. The task of 
obtaining such a sum for such a purpose was a herculean 
one, but with the intelligence and courage which character- 
ized our founders a century before, the Managers of that 
day accepted it with confidence, and fulfilled it with fidelity 
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and complete success. The building was begun on July 7J 
1856, and it was opened for the reception of patients on 
October 27, 1859. a magnificent structure truly, situate 
in the midst of fifty acres of pleasure grounds and gardens.! 
The total cost of this building and its appurtenancesJ 
including the wall, machinery for supply of waterJ 
warming and ventilation, the laundry, stable and other oufc^ 
buildings, the improvement of the grounds, and furnishii^ 
the new wards, was $352,11 1.5 1, or more than one hundrt 
thousand dollars in excess of the estimate made six years b 
fore, besides which $25,000 were needed for repairs and im 
provements to the women's department, when the men wci 
removed. 

The provision thus made for men over forty years agt 
has proved substantially adequate for their use to the prea 
ent time. In 1890 a building of wood was completed, 10^ 
feet long and surrounded by a sheltered veranda 12 fe< 
wide. It contains a reading room, billiard room, a bowlinj 
alley, a sitting room and a room for gymnastic exercise 
The great value of such provision for the entertainment o|| 
patients and their restoration to mental health and vigo] 
has been abundantly demonstrated. The use of the gymna- 
sium is so general that a large proportion of the patients 
who are able to leave their rooms may generally be found 
in or about it, irrespective of weather conditions. In 1895, 
through the generosity of one of the Managers, a natatorium 
was provided, at a cost of over $12,000. In this are shower 
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number of patients, than could be furnished in any of 
the wards of the main building. This was erected 
about ninety yards east of the main hospital, and was 
opened for patients June i6, 1888. It affords "the 
quiet and retirement of a private home, from which 
it does not materially differ in its external appearance 
and interior arrangements." It accommodates six 
patients, whose comfort is looked after by a matron hav- 
ing no duties in the larger building. The erection of the 
villa has enabled the Hospital to extend its beneficent work 
where otherwise it would have been impracticable. 

The provision of like accommodation for men who may 
desire more of the comforts and refinements of home life, 
and retirement from intrusion, is commended to the benev- 
olent friends of the Hospital, as is also the need of a nata- 
torium for women, to whom it would doubtless prove as 
helpful in promoting health and pleasure as is the case with 
male patients. 



Prior to the opening of the Insane Department in West 
Philadelphia in 1841, 4,360 insane persons had been received 
into the hospital in Pine street. Since the removal there have 
been admitted, to April i, 1901, 11.738 patients, a total of 
16,098, of whom 2,274 were admitted without charge. 
The gratuitous treatment of the indigent insane is recognized 
as one of the benevolent purposes of our founders, and an 
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obligation permanenlly devolving on the Managers. Cer- 
tain gifts and legacies have been received, the income from 
which is applicable only to this purpose. The wider exer- 
cise of this charity, precluded by lack of means at disposal 
of the Managers, would often lift a heavy load from the 
friends of the afllicted poor, who in very many cases only 
commit them to the care of such an institution after a long 
and fruitless struggle to restore them to health within their 
own homes. The cases are still more numerous where 
the full average cost of maintaining patients — alwnt $10 per 
week — cannot be paid by tliose on whom they are naturally 
dependent without hardship, and the generous treatment of 
such is an ever-present duty, accepted and fulfilled. While 
it is proper and always expected that those patients who are 
able will pay the full cost of their maintenance and medical 
treatment, it must be borne in mind that upwards of $750,- 
000 contributed by charitably-disposed persons have been 
expended for ground, buildings, and equipment, and that the 
interest on this outlay is freely contributed to the effort to 
restore to health, comfort, and happiness the insane of every 
class, rich and poor.and without discrimination on account of 
race, color, or religion. A considerable sum is also taken an- 
nually from the general treasury in payment of salaries and 
otherwise, which the receipts from board and treatment of 
patients are insufficient to meet. The Hospital is therefore 
a public charity in the widest and best sense of the term, a 
view which was sustained by the Supreme Court of Penn- 



sylvania in an elaborate opinion. Beyond the exemption 
from taxation to which public charities generally are entitled, 
the Pennsylvania Hospital has received no State or munici- 
pal aid for over a century. The total expenditure for the 
maintenance of the Insane Department in the sixty years 
of its separate existence has been nearly eight million dollars. 

The present accommodations will provide for 270 women 
and 250 men, or a total of 520 patients. 

In view of the rapid increase of population around the 
West Philadelphia property, and of possible future embar- 
assment in the conduct of an insane hospital in that loca- 
tion, the Managers in :886 obtained the consent of the Con- 
tributors to the purchase of a body of land, within a reason- 
able distance from the city, not exceeding 500 acres, "in 
order to prepare a site for such future adjuncts or additions 
to their Hospital as may hereafter be required or found de- 
sirable." Under this and subsequent authority several farms 
near Newtown Square, in Delaware County, about twelve 
miles west of Market street bridge, were acquired in 1889-91, 
forming a solid tract of beautifully rolling, fertile and well- 
watered land, several hundred feet in elevation above tide- 
water. As yet no occasion has arisen, and we may hope 
none ever will, to remove the Insane Departments from their 
present location, as they appear to fulfil their purpose with- 
out serious inconvenience to or from the surrounding popu- 
lation, or to the community at large, and the arguments 
which were effectually used in 1835 to prevent removal far 



from the heart of the city still apply. The farms have served 
a valuable purpose as a retreat for convalescents during sev- 
eral months of the year, besides supplying the Hospital liber- 
ally with milk and other products. The funds invested 
in them are also a valuable reserve against the contingency 
of possible removal, when the proceeds of sale, in case the 
tract should for any reason be then thought to be unavailable 
for hospital use, may be more than ample to provide a more 
eligible site elsewhere. 



We have thus hastily traversed the steps whereby the Hos- 
pital for the Insane, as a separate department, has in a period 
of sixty years developed to its present size and usefulness. 
It is impossible, however, by words or figures to convey any 
adequate idea of such an institution, even in a material sense. 
much less the full scope of its service to humanity. A per- 
sonal inspection will do more. If any would be discouraged 
by the thought of witnessing human distress and by the fear 
that his sympathy may be unduly drawn upon, let him be 
encouraged by the uplifting thought that the sufferings of its 
inmates are greatly alleviated by its ministrations, that many 
are on the road to entire recovery, and some will return in re- 
stored health to bless those who have befriended them. 

Whether the institution has reached a proper limit of 
capacity or shall in the not remote future demand further 
expansion to minister to suffering humanity depends upon 



conditions now unknown — very largely upon the wisdom 
and liberality of the State in its provisions for the insane, 
who will doubtless grow in numbers with the increase of 
population, though not necessarily proportionately. To con- 
tribute to the public opinion which shall prompt such wise 
liberaJity on the part of the State is one of the duties of our 
citizenship, and one for which an intelligent acquaintance 
with the history and inner life of our own hospital will be in 
part a qualification. 



Let us take a concluding glance at the hospital for the sick 
and injured — passing at a single step from the completion of 
the original building near the close of the eighteenth century 
to the period of restoration and expansion which began only 
a decade ago. The century which intervened was the least 
progressive of this department of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Very many interesting incidents occurred. Many improve- 
ments were made, but excepting those incident to the vaca- 
tion of a large part of the building and grounds by the re- 
moval of the insane patients in 1841, already referred to, 
few changes effected any large expansion of hospital work, 
or affected material conditions observable by the passer-by. 
As you and I saw this block of ground in our childhood, 
with its one main hospital building, its enclosing wall, and 
its gate-house on Eighth street, so we saw it, substantially, 
ten years ago. 

Meanwhile medical science had been making strides of 



progress. The discovery of the germ theory of disease, the 
introduction of anti-septic surgery, which was a natural 
sequence, and widely-extended knowledge in both the science 
and practice of medicine, had created new demands upon 
hospital administration. 

Many new institutions had been founded in this and 
other cities in recent years in response to these demands. If 
the Pennsylvania Hospital were to retain or regain the pres- 
tige which it undoubtedly held in the first century and a 
quarter of its existence it must be remodelled and re- 
equipped, With a faith and courage, which in view of what 
has been accomplished seem almost marvelous. theManagers 
applied themselves to the task. Step by step the view opened 
before them with such clearness that there could be no look- 
ing back, no halting, no hesitation. To-day we are invited 
to the inspection of a practically completed work, by which 
the capacity of the hospital has been increased from 2i6 
to 303 patients, — the surgical and medical wards assigned 
to different structures,— a clinical operating room provided, 
admirably adapted to its work by light and ventilation, 
with auxiliary rooms for the operating surgeons, thoroughly 
furnished with the best appliances yet invented, — the large 
staff of student nurses comfortably housed in two separate 
homes apart from those to whom they minister, — an out- 
patient dispensary built on the north side of Spruce street, — 
a clinical laboratory well equipped, and placed under the 
charge of an eminent bacteriologist with a staff of assist- 
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ants, — hydraulic elevators introduced as well into the origi- 
nal building as into the new pavilions, for the safe, speedy 
and comfortable transfer of patients from one floor to an- 
other, — a mechanical and chemical filter of 250,000 gallons 
capacity in twenty-four hours, applied to the purification of 
the supply of Schuylkill water — every part of the establish- 
ment connected by private telephone with the central admin- 
istration office — a garbage incinerator constructed, by which 
all refuse of the wards as well as of the house-keeping 
departments is thoroughly destroyed— and finally this 
building in which we are met. about to be dedicated to its 
intended uses, supplying a new kitchen, a spacious 
entrance hall, and this commodious meeting-place, 
conspicuous among the uses of which will be re- 
ligious meetings of the patients, both on the Sabbath and 
at other times. These meetings have always been a feature 
of the inner life of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and in them 
many a poor sufferer has received a new vision of his own 
possibilities, light on a pathway previously darkened by sin, 
and hope of eternal life through faith in a risen Saviour. 
Most remarkable of all, the work which has again placed 
this institution abreast of the best hospitals of the time, in 
design, equipment and administration, and has involved an 
expenditure of about three-quarters of a million dollars, 
has been accomplished without impairing in the least its 
endowment. 



Soon after the Nurses' Home, the first of the projected im- 
provements, was begun, in 1892, the means were unexpect- 
edly provided for both the building and its furnishing, "in 
loving memory," as a tablet of Caen stone, inserted in the 
hallway at the entrance reminds us, "of William A. Blan- 
chard and Maria E. Blanchard by their children." This lib- 
eral gift of $50,000 was doubtless a suggestive example to 
others, and helpful in securing large contributions for the 
expenditure, of which this was but the beginning. 

In the same year, 1892, three lots on Spruce street oppo- 
site the hospital grounds, were bought, the buildings on them 
demolished, and a commodious building erected for the dis- 
pensary practice, preparatory to the demolition of the Retreat, 
in which the out-patient service had theretofore been rend- 
ered, and which stood in the way of other improvements. 
Soon after this work was completed, another large- 
minded friend of the hospital, the late William E. Garrett. 
Jr., refunded the outlay by a gift of $50,000, in memory of 
his father. 

The closing years of the life of our late president, Wistar 
Morris, were largely devoted to the interests of the hospital, 
especially to an effort to solve theproblemof adaptation to the 
new conditions, to which he was so fully alive. His plans 
were not matured when he was removed by death, but with 
a full appreciation of his cherished intentions, his widow and 
daughter placed $150,000 at the disposal of the Managers, 
for the erection of such new wards as they might determine 
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would best satisfy the need. This gift was applied to the erec- 
tion, in 1893, of the three surgical pavilions fronting on 
Spruce street, connected with each other and with the main 
building by both sheltered and open corridors. 

Upon the death of Walter Garrett, in 1895, a legacy of 
$35,000 became available for further development of the 
Managers' plans, A new receiving ward, a children's ward 
and a clinical operating room were yet required, Upon 
the architect's plans for a building which would meet these 
several requirements being brought to the attention of his 
widow, she entered into the project with such large-hearted- 
ness that a supplemental gift of $45,000 enabled the Man- 
agers to proceed at once with the erection of the admirable 
building located in the northeastern corner of the block, 
and designated as the "Walter Garrett Memorial Building." 

On the western side of the property, between the main 
building and Ninth street, has been erected what a few 
years ago would have been regarded as quite unneces- 
sary, but which is to-day a requirement of the most intelli- 
gent and successful hospital administration, the Ayer 
Clinical Laboratory. A bequest of Josephine M. Ayer of New 
York, of $50,000, provides an endowment for conducting 
the pathological examinations for which this is designed, 
and $25,000 were contributed for the building by her son, 
Frederick F. Ayer. The laboratory furnishes the link be- 
tween distinctly scientific investigation and the practice of 
medicine and surgery. Much that formerly was indefinite 
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and empirical in diagnosis and treatment has through this 
means been rendered definite and snentific. Already the 
service to humanity in the relief of suffering, the cure of 
disease, and prolongation of life, has been inestimable. 



The expansion of the hospital thus briefly outlined has 
of necessity involved an increased professional and admin- 
istration staff, of service, appliances and supplies of every 
kind. The comforts of the patients are far greater than 
before, as well as all the facilities for their medical and 
surgical treatment. All this has caused an increase in the 
annual expenditure for maintenance of about $60,000, On 
a basis of four per cent, income, an additional endowment of 
a million and a half dollars would be required. The Man- 
agers rest confident that He who has put it into the hearts 
of so many of His children in recent years to direct their 
beneficence into this channel will not allow this further need 
to be overlooked or neglected. 

The primary purpose of such a hospital is the restoration 
of health to the sick and the injured. This must ever be 
the supreme aim of those entrusted with its administration. 
It must never be subordinated to collateral benefits. Yet 
it is gratifying to observe, not only that such benefits do 
accrue, but that they are in many cases directly promotive 
of the primary and higher purpose. The gratuitous and 
devoted service of so many eminent and learned physicians 
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and surgeons could not be expected, were there not some 
direct compensations in their professional life. Each year 
four young practitioners go forth to wider duties, enriched 
by two years' experience of a more diversified sort than 
could be otherwise obtained, beginning with nervous dis- 
eases and ending with major surgical operations. Each 
year from fifteen to twenty-five trained nurses are gradu- 
ated for skilled practice in institutions and private families. 



So has the work grown whose foundations were laid 
amid many difficulties a century and a half ago by men 
whose wisdom and forethought and courage and energy we 
admire and commemorate to-day. So will it commend 
itself to Divine favor and be a benediction to mankind, just 
so long as the fear of the Lord is before the eyes of them to 
whom its administration is committed. 
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